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THE RELATION OF A NEIGHBORHOOD SURVEY 
TO SOCIAL NEEDS ' 

BY PAULINE GOLDMARK 
Bureau of Social Research, Russell Sage Foundation 

THE relation of a social survey to the social agencies in its 
territory is to a large extent a test and index of its use- 
fulness and service to the community. After an inves- 
tigation has been made, one may fairly ask the question. How 
does the new knowledge meet the social needs of the particular 
city or neighborhood in which it is undertaken ? How much 
does it contribute toward solving the practical problems of the 
active agents within the district? 

It is, of course, true that in the new quest for wider knowl- 
edge, merely descriptive investigations have been justified. 
Fuller acquaintance with one's particular neighborhood, a closer 
knowledge and contact with one's neighbor have been of dis- 
tinct service. Such studies have widened the outlook for the 
practical workers who are too closely attentive to their own 
particular tasks. To know the various nationalities represented 
in any district, to look up its housing conditions, its health rec- 
ords, its representative industries, and all the descriptive mate- 
rial that gives a general picture of the neighborhood — all this 
is essential. 

But in the first stages of this new search, are we not inclined 
to be too readily satisfied with objective facts rather than going 
deeper down under the surface to reach those subtler truths 
which concern the whole community? It is surely not enough 
to know the people statistically, to count their numbers, race, 
and age distribution, and to note their mortality records. One 
must also, in any given community, take note of the predom- 
inating influences that are affecting life for good or ill. What 
is happening to your community? What is its temper? Is it 
progressing or deteriorating? What is the younger generation 

' Read at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, April l8, 1912. 
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doing and thinking ? What are all the social causes that underlie 
these phenomena? 

I can best illustrate my point by referring to some definite 
instances with which I have become acquainted in the study of 
a single neighborhood in New York city. A limited area was 
chosen for an intensive investigation so as to reduce our problem 
to a manageable unit. It is a West Side district which lacks 
the picturesqueness of the immigrant quarters of the city. We 
are dealing with the problems not of newcomers but of the 
second and third generation of foreign parentage — hitherto 
little regarded. Unlike the kaleidoscopic shifting of nationali- 
ties on the East Side, where the newcomers succeed each other 
with amazing speed, where Italians and Russians have dislodged 
the earlier groups of Irish and Germans, this population on the 
West Side is stationary. Here is one of the few spots on Man- 
hattan Island where the population has not increased in the last 
decade. The bulk of the community is Irish, and German- 
American. The immigrant groups are not yet conspicuous. 
The problems of Americanization and amalgamation therefore 
do not primarily concern such a neighborhood. These people 
are American citizens, and we have to discover a fact of cardi- 
nal importance, namely, what place are they and their children 
taking in the community ? In other words, what may happen 
when a tenement-house population is comparatively stationary 
for several generations? 

This district of ours is a " back-set" fron the main current of 
the city's life. It is discouraged and apathetic. The bolder 
and more enterprising spirits are attracted to the more thriving 
parts of the city. Here there are no signs of prosperity. 
Loafers at every corner, street fights, drunkenness and poverty 
are the obvious features of the neighborhood. All admit that 
it is " tough." The waterside is infested with lawless thugs and 
gangs and the neighborhood is hardened to deeds of violence 
that would stir any other community to action. 

In such an environment it is not surprising that the various 
social agencies should share in the general discouragement. 
The better elements, such as they are, do not show on the sur- 
face. This district has never known great prosperity. The in- 
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dustries, which have since moved away, first attracted its people. 
" Jerry " builders put up cheap tenements of a poor type in the 
70' s and 8o's. These antiquated old houses, with their window- 
less rooms, are still the only homes for the workers. Rents are 
somewhat lower than in other parts of the city. This advantage 
and the prevailing apathy and inertia have kept the people here. 
Many have lived here during their whole lifetime. In brief, it 
is a deteriorating rather than an advancing community. 

Such then is our district at first sight. If the social survey is 
to be helpful, it must go beneath the surface ; it must show the 
underlying causes which have produced this sinister result. 
However baffling the task, we must provide for the social agen- 
cies which are doing the constructive work of the community a 
knowledge of the fundamental facts and tendencies. Thus the 
study of the industries, for instance, must embrace the far- 
reaching results of employment. It is not enough to know the 
industrial establishments and the immediate conditions of work ; 
we need to consider other elements. Who, for instance, com- 
pose the bulk of the working force ? What is the wage scale 
and the chance of advancement? Are the foreigners under- 
bidding the American workmen, and are the latter being driven 
to less desirable employments? Are the industries using up the 
young and vigorous stock and crowding out the prematurely 
old? Are there industries which require unemployment and 
under-employment ? We ought to examine each industry to 
see whether it is leaving its workers stranded after a short trade 
life and manufacturing an army of unemployables. And if then 
employment is precarious for a man past middle life, what is he 
driven to? What forms of casual labor can he obtain? Some 
estimate must eventually be made of the social waste of such an 
industrial system. 

These suggestions do no more than touch the question of 
economic pressure and its significance in the lives of the wage- 
earners. They are questions of prime importance, however, 
since they determine the earning capacity of the workers and 
in consequence the status of the entire family. 

For the social agencies of any community, to take another 
instance, there is no more important task at the present moment 
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than getting the right sort of employment for boys and girls. 
In place of the present haphazard methods of beginning work, 
the survey should be able to tell what are the really good occu- 
pations for young people to enter, where advancement is as- 
sured for the competent, and what " dead end " occupations are 
to be avoided. 

In any community where there are foreign colonies, a totally 
different range of problems opens up. Segregated from the life 
of the city, and separated from all Americanizing influences, 
their activities are often unknown to us. Who would imagine, 
for instance, that in a Slavic colony in our midst, one would 
find the government of a despotic master, whose control is ab- 
solute over hundreds of adult men? To these immigrants he 
is the sole connection with the American world. He provides 
jobs, and takes them away at his own pleasure. The railroads 
know him and rely upon him to provide freight handlers, but 
the community know nothing of the exploitation of ignorant 
foreigners going on at their very doors. 

Clearly one of the most important socializing agencies in any 
community should be the children's court. Our survey shows 
that the children's court in Manhattan urgently needs better 
investigations on which to base court action. At present it 
cannot even take advantage of the information about families 
which is available in relief and church records. It has no con- 
nection with the schools, whereby it could be informed about 
the gangs of toughs in the neighborhood, and about the ring- 
leaders who lead the boys of the block into trouble. Often the 
judge is forced to act blindly, since he receives no proper re- 
port of the family or neighborhood situation. It is obvious 
that the work of the court could be greatly strengthened and 
improved if a probation officer specially appointed to work in 
a given district were able to report on each case with a full 
knowledge obtained from every one acquainted with the family — 
for instance, from school, church, relief agency, settlement and 
club. 

The present system of indiscriminate arrests, which often 
fails to bring into court the real ringleader, seems so unreason- 
able to the neighborhood and has aroused its antagonism so 
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often that the influence of the court is seriously undermined. 
The children's court in New York, which should be known in 
the community as a friend of the children, is unfortunately con- 
sidered nothing but a vague authority in league with the police, 
which arrests a boy for playing in the street as well as for more 
serious lawlessness. Its real purpose is entirely unintelligible to 
the neighborhood. 

The practical value of the social survey for any district can 
here be only briefly indicated. Turning on the light and getting 
at the facts is its contribution. It should give the diagnosis of 
the social ills and direct the remedies and treatment more intel- 
ligently. Surely there is no better way to reinvigorate the 
efforts of the leaders of the community and of all the progressive 
forces working to improve conditions. If these efforts can be 
well directed instead of working in the dark and taking the path 
of least resistance, a first step will be gained. But the survey 
should perform a still greater service ; through its new insight 
it should stimulate larger and more constructive movements of 
social betterment than have ever before been attempted. It 
should open new vistas that lead us out of the narrow and local- 
ized life. It should enlist the best forces in the community to 
lighten the heavy toll of human suffering which poverty, igno- 
rance and neglect now exact from the overburdened workers. 
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